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true  state  of  the  case,  and  in  literature,  at  any  rale,  an  appeal  to 
the  tragedy  each  man  hides  is  as  legitimate!  as  the  appeal  of  the 
thinker  to  stand  aside  and  view  the  comedy  of  living.  The  dilli- 
culty  about  a demand  is  that  it  is  so  apt  to  be  a demand  for 
similarity;  for  something  wholly  alien  to  be  like  something 
foregone.  Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius  enjoy  a wide 
appreciation,  though  neither  one  rivals  Montaigne  in  quaint- 
ness and  lightness  of  touch,  but  one  may  doubt  whether  any 
modern  publisher  would  venture  to  bring  out  their  discourses.  So 
when  one  tries  to  defend  a popular  demand  for  humor* to  flow 
at  all  times  one  finds  oneself  revolting,  and  contending  that  variety 
is  the  spice  of  life,  and  that  it  is  just  as  well,  from  time  to 
time,  and  for  mere  variety’s  sake,  to  turn  to  those  who  are  soberly 
collecting  the  forces  of  life  to  meet  life’s  opposing  front.  Mere 
unattended  good-humor  and  unboned  sweetness  do  not  fit  us  for 
meeting  every  calamity  in  life.  These  qualities,  so  excellent  in 
kind,  do  wabble  a little  when  they  are  left  to  stand  all  alone. 
They  are  an  endowment  to  which  to  add  something  else.  Humor 
plays  its  part  in  a corner  of  life,  but  life  is  infinitely  angular,  and 
there  are  many  corners  and  also  the  great  central  field  to  fill. 

The  great  point  with  the  public  demand  is  to  learn  what  Ruskin 
so  strenuously  taught,  that  it  should  take  what  is  set  before  it 
and  adjust  itself,  because  a variety,  even  divergencies,  of  opinion 
are  what  it  most  needs.  And  whatever  has  vitality  and  life,  in  its 
own  kind,  is  nourishing,  though  the  cauliflower  cannot  be  red  as  a 
beet,  nor  an  onion  have  the  delicacy  of  flavor  of  vegetable  marrow. 
So'  when  all  writing  attempts  humor,  by  way  of  making  the  supply 
meet  the  demand,  the  result  will  be  definite  loss. 


Personal  and  Pertinent 


Another  royal  person  is  mentioned  as  about  to  be  educated  in 
America;  he  is  the  heir  of  Menelek  of  Abyssinia.  It  is  not  known 
whether  the  teaching  will  be  administered  at  Tuskcgee  or  at  Har- 
vard. If  racial  considerations  prevail,  Booker  Washington  will 
have  the  boy;  if  royal  reasons  govern,  Charles  Eliot  will  have 
him.  He  is  Menelek’s  nephew,  and  lives  with  his  uncle  in  the 
great  palace  at  Addis  Abeba.  On  state  occasions  he  is  always  by 
the  side  of  Menelek,  “ carrying  a long  spear,  waving  a pair  of 
pigmented  arms,  rolling  his  eyes,  and  having  on  his  head  a high 
silk  hat  of  the  newest  London  pattern.”  It  is  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  concert  of  Europe  is  hostile  to  the  Emperor’s 
design  to  send  the  boy  to  an  American  college ; think  what  points 
his  mere  costume  could  give  to  Harvard  initiations ! 


Sympathizing  friends  of  Hall  Caine  will  condemn  the  London 
Daily  Chronicle  for  printing  this  unreverential  parallel: 


Your  spirited  and  uncompro- 
mising assaults  have  put  new 
life  into  me,  and  I am  spoil- 
ing for  a fight. — Mr.  Hall 
Caine. 


Mr.  Hall  Caine  urgently 
needs  rest  and  change  and  total 
freedom  from  all  this  excitement. 
— Dr.  Marshall,  Mr.  Caine’s 
medical  attendant. 


The  London  papers  are  saying  nice  things  of  our  Miss  Maxine 
Elliott.  She  is  playing  the  part  of  a gipsy  in  Mr.  Esmond’s 
“ Under  the  Greenwood  Tree.”  This  is  what  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph  says  of  her: 

“ There  was  a scene  in  last  night’s  performance — a scene  very 
daintily  and,  indeed,  beautifully  written — when  the  woman  whose 
walk  across  the  stage  reveals,  as  the  Latin  poet  would  have  said, 
the  veritable  goddess,  breathed  a certain  tenderness  of  feminine 
emotion  which  held  the  spectators  spellbound.” 


A new  literary  controversy  is  raging,  and  it  is  as  important  as 
usual.  Darius  Green,  chief  clerk  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction 
of  the  Navy  Department,  says  that  he  christened  Trowbridge’s 
now  ancient  book  on  the  flying-machine.  The  name  of  the  hero 
of  that  book  is  a good  one  for  its  purposes,  whether  the  purpose 
be  naval  construction  or  tale-bearing.  Mr.  Green  told  his  story 
to  a Washington  correspondent,  and  it  was  to  the  ell'ect  that  after 
Mr.  Trowbridge  had  completed  his  work  he  called  upon  the  school- 
master of  Medford,  Massachusetts,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  find 
a name  for  his  hero  among  his  scholars,  whereupon,  says  Mr. 
Green,  “ my  teacher  thought  over  the  names  of  his  pupils  and 
mentioned  mine  to  Mr.  Trowbridge,  who  accepted  it  and  made  me 
famous.”  Now  comes  Mr.  Trowbridge  and  says  that  he  never 
heard  of  Mr.  Green  ; that  he  has  never  been  inside  a Medford 
schoolhouse,  and  has  never  been  acquainted  with  a Medford 
schoolmaster.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  for  the  story  was  a better 
one  as  jVlr.  Green  left  it.  And  why  does  Mr.  Trowbridge  desire 
to  escape  the  honor  of  making  any  human  being  famous? 

Another  of  the  old-time  ex-Confederate  Senators  has  come  into 
the  news  of  the  day,  but  not  as  a corpse;  he  has  waked  up.  He  is 
General  M.  C.  Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  who  was  United  States 
Senator  when  Wade  Hampton  was  the  other  from  the  State. 
Butler  was  the  most  beautiful  of  them  all,  and  he  wore  his 
wooden  leg  with  such  grace  that  he  seemed  to  have  been  born 
with  it.  When ‘he  came  north  to  Washington  to  take  his  seat, 


some  of  the  Republican  politicians  thought  that  lie  would  be  a 
reservoir  of  party  capital  for  them,  because  all  the)  would  have 
to  do  would  he  lo  mention  the  “ Edgefield  Massacre”;  but  when- 
ever they  approached  the  subject  Hi  tler's  courtesy  became  -.<> 
marked  and  terrifying  that  they  abandoned  the  attempt.  But  he 
lingered  a little  too  long  in  politics,  and  seemed  to  be  willing  to 
Tillmanize.  He  at  once  abandoned  Cleveland  and  his  old  friend- 
before  the  silver  fight,  but  he  didn’t  make  anything  out  of  it. 
He  resumed  his  proper  place  in  the  world,  after  his  short  oxcur-ion 
in  search  of  strange  gods,  and  became  a major-general  in  the 
regular  army,  in  which  his  son  is  a cavalry  captain,  quite  as  dash- 
ing a sahrevr,  they  say,  as  his  father  was  when  he  led  his  Con 
federate  troopers.  Butler’s  waking  up  is  due  to  his  belief  that  the 
South  is  drifting  away,  or  has  drifted  away,  from  Bryan,  lie 
used  to  be  of  the  Senate  coterie  of  Tom  Bayard,  Allen  Thurman. 
•Tim  Beck,  George  Pendleton,  John  Gordon.  Wade  Hampton. 
and  Matt  Ransom.  He  can’t  resume  his  place  in  it  now.  for  the 
coterie  no  longer  exists  in  this  world;  but  he  has  resumed  their 
principles. 

No  gossip  about  Paderewski  should  be  permitted  to  escape,  and 
therefore  we  feel  compelled  to  call  the  attention  of  his  admirers 
to  some  revelations  in  the  Windsor  Magazine.  They  call  him 
Padereeskee  on  the  other  side;  some  of  us  call  him  here  " Pad.” 
They  say  that  he  has  two  homes — one  the  Chateau  Rlond-Bosson 
on  the  Lake  of  Geneva;  the  other  is  a much  larger  estate  at 
Kosna  in  Poland.  At  the  chateau,  which  is  very  beautiful. 
Paderewski  practises  on  the  piano,  sometimes  all  night  long,  be- 
hind wistaria  and  honeysuckle  vines,  and  surrounded  by  paint- 
ings, miniatures,  bric-a-brac,  and  sculptures  which  have  been 
showered  upon  him  by  emperors,  kings,  and  American  sovereigns. 
But  he  likes  best  the  big  Polish  estate,  where  he  has  an  army  of 
tenantry  whose  condition  lie  is  trying  to  improve,  for  he  is  a 
philanthropist.  In  this  article  is  betrayed  some  of  the  caution 
which  artists  are  obliged  to  practise  in  order  to  Peep  themselves 
in  trim  for  their  public  appearances.  That  the  pianist  practises 
every  day  must  be  known  to  every  devoted  strummer:  but  how 
many  of  them  are  aware  that  they  would  improve  if  their  hands 
and  fingers  were  always  kept  perfectly  oiled,  and  both  hands  and 
wrists  massaged  every  day?  Kneisel  and  his  men  can  tell  much 
of  the  same  kind  of  story,  of  the  need  of  choosing  a special  kind  of 
climate  for  their  summer  outing,  a climate  that  shall  agree  with 
the  constitutions  of  their  violins,  and  of  avoiding  any  physical 
exertion  that  will  get  their  supple  fingers  out  of  tune.  The  artist's 
life  is  a good  deal  harder  than  Strauss’s  waltz  makes  it  out  to  be. 


Correspondence 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN  AND  SENATOR  SUMNER 

The  editor  of  Harper's  Magazine  has  received  a long  communi- 
cation from  the  Rev.  Frank  B.  Sleeper,  of  Rowley,  Massachusetts, 
concerning  the  relations  of  President  Lincoln  and  Senator  Sumner. 
Mr.  Rowley  considers  the  statements  made  by  Major  Crook  in  the 
June  number  of  Harper's  Magazine — that  Senator  Sumner  was 
the  object  of  President  Lincoln’s  bitter  dislike,  that  he  was  actually 
disloyal  to  the  President,  and  that  he  was  refused  admission  to 
the  White  House — misleading,  and  unfounded.  These  statements, 
he  says,  are  positively  doubted  “ in  the  higher  circles  of  thought 
among  statesmen,  court  judges,  and  authors  who  clearly  remember 
back  to  that  period.”  As  the  result  of  the  most  careful  research, 
Mr.  Rowley  asserts  that  “ the  opposite  of  these  statements  was 
true.  No  man  was  more  constant  in  his  deep,  unfailing,  and  con- 
tinually growing  friendship  for  Mr.  Lincoln.  . . . and  this  friend- 
ship was  fully  returned.  As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  Sumner  was  required  to  be  at  the  White  House  very 
often  and,  so  far  as  we  have  evidence,  was  made  most  heartily 
welcome.” 

Of  course  Major  Crook’s  impressions  were  based  upon  such 
intimations  as  he  had.  or  thought  he  had.  of  Lincoln's  personal 
feeling  toward  the  Senator,  during  the  period  of  his  own  intimate 
connection  with  the  President’s  household,  and  of  the  Senator’s 
personal  attitude  toward  the  President.  Possibly  there  was  an 
irritable  situation,  and  Major  Crook's  cognizance  may  have  been 
confined  to  expressions  due  to  such  irritation  and  may  not  have 
embraced  those  evidences  of  a more  lasting  friendliness  and  funda- 
mental agreement  which  undoubtedly  existed  between  these  two 
statesmen,  so  unlike  in  temper,  but  identical  in  deep-seated  con- 
victions as  to  the  principles  involved  in  the  great  conflict. 

Therefore,  passing  over  those  public  utterances  which  each  de- 
livered, on  various  occasions,  concerning  and  in  which  any  tempo- 
rary personal  irritation,  if  it  had  ever  existed,  would  have  been 
ignored,  we  take  pleasure  in  presenting  the  evidences  of  purely 
personal  regard  which  Mr.  Rowley  adduces: 

“ The  greatest  difference  of  policy  between  Lincoln  and  Sumner 
was  concerning  the  Reconstruction  Plan  in  Louisiana.  They  looked 
at  it  from  different  view-points.  Yet  Senator  Sumner  was  as  care- 
ful as  he  could  have  been  of  an  own  brother  to  say  nothing  that 
should  reflect  on  the  President.  He  guarded  him  in  every  possible 
way.  that  no  political  harm  should  come  to  him.  Because  men 
differ  in  opinion  it  does  not  signify  that  they  are  not  the  very  best 
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friends.  Sumner  held  that  none  of  the  rebel  States  should  be 
recognized  in  the  Union  except  upon  the  vote  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  He  demanded  that  there  should  he  equal- political  rights 
for  the  blacks  as  for  the  whites.  Lincoln  was  largely  in  agreement 
with  Ibis.  But  he  held  that  the  matter  of  giving  the  ballot  to  the 
colored  people  must  be  left  with  ‘ the  class  qualified  before  the 
war  to  vote.’ 

” Sumner  for  Lincoln’s  sake  offered  to  make  an  exception  in  the 
Louisiana  case.  He  was  very  unwilling  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  the 
President,  or  to  seem  to  do  him  harm.  Yet  he  felt  that  a great 
principle  was  at  stake.  In  the  Senate-chamber  he  gained  the  vic- 
tory. This  was  to  the  large  satisfaction  of  strong  Abolitionists. 
But  somehow  to  the  President  (and  who  can  explain  it?)  it  was 
a sore  disappointment.  ' He  spoke  of  it  freely  both  to  friends  and 
to  strangers.  Some  thought  that  this  would  break  up  the  pleasant 
relations  between  President  Lincoln  and  the  Senator.  But  they 
did  not  understand  President  Lincoln’s  largeness  of  soul.  He  was 
tolerant;  and  while  tenacious  of  his  rights  as  President,  he  re- 
spected the  rights  of  a Senator.  In  the  two  weeks  of  life  that  re- 
mained to  him.  Mr.  Lincoln  bestowed  more  tokens  of  good-will  on 
Sumner  than  on  any  other  Senator.’ — Pierce’s  Memoirs  and  Letters 
of  Charles  Sunwer,  IV.,  228. 

“ A strong  token  of  Lincoln’s  good-will  towards  Sumner  was  at 
the  second  inaugural.  The  following  letter  explains  itself: 

“ ’ Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  March  5,  1S65. 

“ ‘ Hon.  C.  Sumner, 

“ • My  dear  Sir. — I should  be  pleased  for  you  to  accompany  us 
to-morrow  evening  at  ten  o’clock  p.m.  on  a visit  of  half  an  hour  to 
ihe  Inaugural  Ball.  I enclose  a ticket.  Our  carriage  will  call 
for  you  at  half  past  nine. 

Yours  truly.  A.  Lincoln.’ 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  carriage  called  for  Sumner.  He  was 
in  readiness,  and  was  with  the  Presidential  party  that  night.  A 
newspaper  letter  at  that  time  said,  ‘ Let  no  man  suppose  that  Mr. 
Sumner’s  influence  is  slight  over  this  administration  when  Con- 
gress is  in  session.  I know  of  no  man  who  has  more.’ 

“ Miss  Anna  Laurens  Dawes,  daughter  of  Senator  Dawes,  who 
has  written  an  excellent  biography  of  Senator  Sumner,  says: 

‘ Mr.  Sumner  found  in  Mrs.  Lincoln  a cultivated  and  agreeable 
woman,  and  he  was  known  to  say  that  she  was  the  most  brilliant 
woman  of  bis  acquaintance’  (page  101).  I quote  also  from  Pierce’s 
Memoirs  and  Letters  of  Sumner  at  this  time:  ‘Mrs.  Lincoln  had 
some  time  before  conceived  a great  admiration  for  Sumner’s  per- 
sonal qualities  and  public  work.  It  was  shown  not  only  in  counsels 
with  him  on  pending  questions,  but  in  friendly  acts.  Sometimes  in 
flowers  sent  to  his  lodging,  and,  again,  in  invitations  to  meet  other 
guests  informally  at  the  White  House.  Her  notes  to  Senator 
Sumner  betoken  a lady,  refined,  and  of  intellectual  tastes.’- — IV., 
231. 

“ Mr.  Sumner  was  very  loyal  in  his  friendship,  but  was  sensitive 
and  not  easy  to  forget  or  overlook  a serious  wrong  in  high  places. 
Had  he  wilfully  and  of  malice  been  forbidden  the  White  House 
he  would  never  have  gotten  over  it.  Lincoln  was  not  unwise  in 
turning  against  one  of  his  strongest  supporters.  It  would  have 
been  the  maddest  folly.  Sumner  was  always  true  to  his  convictions 
for  the  right.  His  manhood  was  never  lowered  by  any  tricky, 
coarse,  or  hateful  acts  of  opposition.  After  the  Proclamation  of 
Emancipation,  he  felt  that  God’s  great  plan  had  been  carried  out 
in  the  best  way  for  the  overthrow  of  slavery.  And  he  was  fully 
satisfied. 

“ In  1865  the  famous  case  of  the  Smith  brothers  came  up.  The 
President  requested  the  Senator  to  write  out  his  noted  ‘ opinion  ’ 
concerning  their  arrest  and  prosecution.  Sumner  did  this  and 
carried  it  to  the  White  House.  The  President,  as  soon  as  he 
received  it,  having  unbounded  confidence  in  the  Senator,  gave  the 
official  document  bis  endorsement. — Memoirs  of  Charles  Sumner, 
IV..  232. 

“ There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  longer  President  and 
Mrs.  Lincoln  and  Senator  Sumner  were  associated  together  in 
Washington,  the  more  freely  he  entered  the  home  of  the  former, 
and  the  more  intimate  they  were.  Together  they  would  attend 
theatres  or  operas  or  go  up  or  down  the  river  together.  They 
were  upon  the  most  social  terms. 

“ Lincoln’s  assassination  came  to  Mr.  Sumner  as  an  inexpressible 
shock.  He  hurried  to  the  chamber  where  Lincoln  lay  dying.  His 
earnest  prayer  to  God  was  that  the  life  of  the  beloved  President 
might  be  saved.  It  was  indeed  hope  against  hope.  But  who  shall 
say  that  at  that  solemn  time  there  was  any  lack  of  the  very  deepest 
end  truest  friendship  This  had  been  cemented  by  strongest  bonds 
as  the  years  went  by.  How  sympathetic  was  the  hand-grasp  that 
he  gave  to  Mrs.  Lincoln  as  she  was  entirely  overcome  with  grief! 
And  his  own  heart  was  breaking  with  sorrow. 

“ Sumner  was  never  so  grand,  socially,  intellectually,  and  in  true 
eloquence,  as  he  was  concerning  President  Lincoln  after  his 
assassination.  He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  representing 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  prepared  the  resolutions  of  respect: 

‘ In  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  rose  from  humble  beginnings 
to  the  height  of  power  and  fame,  we  recognize  an  example  of  purity, 
simplicity,  and  virtue  which  should  be  a lesson  to  mankind.  In 
his  death  we  acknowledge  a martyr,  whose  memory  will  become 
more  precious  as  men  learn  to  prize  those  principles  of  constitu- 
tional order,  and  those  rights — civil,  political,  and  human — for 
which  he  was  made  a sacrifice.’ 

“ His  address  before  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  June  1,  1865,  was  a marvel  of  the  grandest,  heartfelt 
oratory.  It  will  forever  be  esteemed  as  a classical  gem.  ‘ In- 
visible from  mortal  sight  and  now  above  all  human  weakness,  he 
is  still  champion,  as  in  his  early  conflict,  summoning  his  country- 


men back  to  the  truth  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Dead 
he  speaks  with  more  than  living  force.  But  the  author  of  Emanci- 
pation cannot  die.  His  immortality  on  earth  has  begun.  Country 
and  age  are  already  enshrined  in  his  example  as  if  he  were  the 
great  poet  gathered  to  his  fathers.’ 

“ Mrs.  Lincoln  was  deeply  grateful  to  Senator  Sumner,  and 
wrote  to  him  from  Chicago,  thanking  him  for  his  true  and  eloquent 
eulogy  on  her  ‘ lamented  husband  by  a friend  so  cherished  as  you 
were  by  the  great  and  good  man  who  has  been  called  away.’ 

“ Senator  Sumner  was  almost,  or  quite,  the  sole  means  of  Mrs. 
Lincoln  receiving  a pension  from  Congress.  He  found  that  she  was 
living  in  straitened  circumstances.  Mr.  Sumner  introduced  this 
measure  into  the  Senate,  putting  into  it  ‘ personal  loyalty  and  per- 
severance. There  was  a studied  effort  to  defeat  the  bill.  But 
Sumner  declared  that  she  was  the  loyal  wife  of  the  martyred 
President,  and  he  believed  it  to  be  the  sacred  duty  of  the  nation 
to  care  for  one  who  bore  the  name  of  its  great  chief  during  the 
rebellion.  He  appealed  to  the  Senators  personally  in  behalf  of 
this  bill,  and  had  given  Ihe  Senate  no  rest  for  eighteen  months. 
At  last  he  was  crowned  with  success.’ 

“ Mrs.  Lincoln,  in  the  sorrow  and  loneliness  of  her  life,  wrote 
to  him  from  Frankfort,  ‘ Words  are  inadequate  to  express  my 
thanks  for  all  your  goodness  to  me.’ — Memoirs  of  diaries  Sumner, 
IV.,  420.  421.” 

AS  TO  CHARLES  BRABLAUGH 

Le  Ravsville,  Pa.,  October  i,  1907. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly: 

Sir. — In  the  notes  “ Personal  and  Pertinent  ” of  September  2S 
there  is  one  that  is  an  almost  entire  misstatement  of  facts.  The 
late  Charles  Bradlaugh  was  not  refused  the  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons  upon  moral  grounds.  The  simple  question  between  the 
House  and  himself  was  this : Did  his  professed  atheism  give  him 
the  right  to  defy  the  law  of  the  land  that  required  a member 
to  take  oath  by  the  God  in  whom  the  nation  is  supposed  to  be- 
lieve, before  he  could  take  his  seat?  This  was  the  sole  issue.  He 
refused  to  do  so,  expecting  the  nation  would  rise  in  his  behalf, 
and  the  nation  took  no  notice  of  him.  He  then  endeavored  to  se- 
cure the  seat  by  physical  force  and  was  arrested  by  the  police. 
After  discovering  that  he  ran  the  risk  of  becoming  a laughing- 
stock to  all  sensible  people,  he  made  the  most  contemptible  cave-in 
possible  to  any  man,  and  declaring  that  he  would  swear  by  Mumbo 
Jumbo  or  any  other  god,  he  took  the  oath  and  was  admitted  as 
a matter  of  course.  1 write  this  with  a vivid  memory  of  my  own 
and  popular  disgust  at  his  backdown,  he  having  assailed  other 
men  without  religion  who  had  taken  the  oath  required  by  law. 

The  other  statement  relating  to  Mrs.  Besant  is  as  far  from  the 
truth.  The  opposition  to  Mrs.  Besant  was  not  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  “Fruits  of  Philosophy”  was  atheistic;  but  criminal,  in 
its  advocacy  of  what  our  flamboyant  President  calls  “race  suicide.” 
Personally,  Mrs.  Besant  was  liked  by  the  English  people.  Her 
misfortune,  then,  was  in  her  association  with  a man  who  seemed 
to  take  delight  in  outraging  the  feelings  of  those  who  believed  in 
God.  And  with  Mr.  Bradlaugh  the  hostility  that  met  him  iii  all 
his  public  life  was  due  to  his  own  violent  speech.  Other  men 
greater  than  he  by  far  were  believed  to  be  atheists,  men  of  the 
John  Stuart  Mill  type,  and  yet  were  loved  and  honored  by  all 
classes,  sat  in  positions  of  honor  by  popular  vote,  because  they  were 
in  the  best  sense  gentlemen.  I could  tell  of  many,  some  of  whom 
I worked  for  and  with,  belonging  at  that  time  to  several  societies 
aiming  at  radical  changes  in  English  life  and  law.  The  dread  of 
the  best  men  in  them  was  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  would  become  their 
advocate.  I am,  sir, 

Magee  Pratt. 

WHY  NOT  JOHNSON? 

Dodge  Centre,  Minn.,  September  30,  1907. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly: 

Sir, — In  the  Weekly  of  the  14t.h  instant  a correspondent  asks. 
“ How  do  you  like  Lewis  Stuyvesant  Clianler  for  President?” 

Out  in  this  neck  of  woods  we  have  to  ask,  Who  is  Mr.  Chanler? 
And  we  add  immediately,  “Why  not  Johnson?”  To  which  all  the 
echoes,  Republican  and  Democrats  alike,  answer,  “ Why  not  John- 
son ?” 

He  meets  all  your  requirements.  “Courageous?”  Sure.  “Con- 
servative?” Always.  “Rather  build  than  destroy?”  He’s  doing 
just  that  now. 

Then,  too,  he  “ has  enjoyed  the  great  educational  advantage  of 
having  to  make  his  own  living.”  He  is  also  “ a thoroughly  dis- 
ciplined and  experienced  man,”  of  “ grave  mind,  thoroughly  .con- 
versant with  the  great  facts  of  life.” 

He  is  also  the  man  that  Marse  Henry  discovered  as  a sure  winner. 
Best  of  all,  he  is  the  one  man  in  America  who,  if  elected,  can.  and 
will,  unify  the  new  North  and  the  new  South. 

I am,  sir, 

A Minnesota  Farmer. 


WE  WILL  CONSIDER  THE  SUGGESTION 

Houston,  Va.,  September  18 , 1907 . 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly: 

Sir, — For  some  time  past  you  have  been  giving  us,  through 
your  columns,  under  the  head  of  “ A Possible  Democratic  Nominee 
for  the  Presidency,”  photographs  and  sketches  of  Jno.  Daniel  and 
others.  Is  it  not  about  time  for  you  now  to  give  your  readers  the 
real  thing — a photograph  and  short  sketch  of  the  Honorable 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  the  man  who  has  the  people  behind  him, 
and  whose  Democracy  is  far  above  the  Palmer  and  Buckner  kind? 

I am,  sir,  H.  W.  Cosby. 
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